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The blood poured j fi rom the wonnd. 
EMMA WINFRED ; 
Or the Little Girl who was punished for Sabbath 
Breaking. 


Emma Winfred was a little girl just 
about six years old at the time my story 


commences. She was a plump, round- 
faced little girl, with black eyes and dark 
hair. I dare say you have seen just such 
little girls before. She loved play, like 
most other children, and although she had 
some good traits, she had also many faults. 
These her watchful mother was always 
striving to correct. 

Mrs. Winfred did not always know what 
Emma was busied about ; perhaps she had 
a large family to care for, so that her at- 
tention would often be diverted from one 
care by the more immediate duty which 
occupied her thoughts. 

Still, so thoughtful and watchful was 
she to do her duty, that Emma often 
thought her mother always found out her 
wrong-doing, and she sometimes wonder- 
ed how it was possible for her to know 
what she did when out of her sight. Mrs. 
Winfred tried to impress it upon Emma’s 
mind that it was just as wicked to do 
wrong when her eye was not upon her, 
perhaps more so, because there was a kind 
of meanness and deceitfulness about diso- 
beying her parent’s commands when out 
of their sight. Emma was taught also 
that God saw her at all times, and that he 
could detect the smallest sin, however 
much she might flatter herself that no one 
was by to see her. 

One pleasant Saturday afternoon little 
Emma had permission to play in the gar- 
den behind the house. Here she could 
have a very fine play-ground, for the gar- 
den was large, while beyond it for some 
distance stretched the orchard. Ulere the 
gtass grew green beneath the cool shade 
of the fruit trees, while a ledge of rocks 
upon one side tempted her to climb its 
rough sides in search of the fine ripe ber- 
nies which grew in the clefts of the rocks. 
All over this orchard Emma could wander 
at will, for it was a secluded spot, where, 
safe from danger, she could enjoy her 
Sports in summer weather. I wish some 
city child could have joined Emma in her 
happy retreat. What a rare treasure it 
would have been for them, after being shut 
Up among crowded streets all their lives. 

Emma loved the wild flowers which she 





could always gatherin the orchard, 
and learned to know just where to 
look for the largest strawberries, or 
the most tempting bushes of wild 

raspberries. Next door a pleasant 


~~ playmate resided, and she almost al- 


\ ways got permission to join Emma 
under the shadow of the old apple- 
~ trees, but on this afternoon she did 
not come. Emma wondered much 
N\\ at this, and went several times to the 

\\ garden wall, and looked toward’s 
Maa Mrs. Wright’s, hoping to see some- 
BY, thing of Alice, but she looked in vain. 
my =‘ I am afraid Alice is sick,” thought 
if Emma. 

Just then her brother came out of 
the house, and jumping over the wall 
i] near Emma, asked her what she was 
Wy doing. 

i) ‘“lamtrying to build a house,” 
} said Emma, “but why don’t Alice 
“3 come and play with me?” 

“‘ Mother told me to come and tell 
you that Alice was sick and could not 
go out,” said Edward, in reply. 

“I wish she could come,” answer- 
ed Emma. ‘I am lonesome.” 

‘“*T will stay and play with you,” said 
Edward, “' for I can build a nice house, if 
you will keep it, and not pull it down 
right away.” 

Emma told him she should be very glad 
to have him, and promised to keep the 
house always. 

There was one trait in Edward Wright’s 
character which was a very good one, and 
as many boys would do well to imitate it, 
I will tell you what it was, for 1 remember 
him very well, for I am writing a true sto- 
ry, and what I have to say about Edward 
is true in every particular. 

Edward was always’ gentle and kind to 
little girls. He never seemed to think 
there was any thing smart or manly in be- 
ing rude towards them, or in playing tricks 
upon them, and then laughing at them 
when they cried. If Alice or Emma, when 
playing together, asked him to do them a 
favor, he always did it with good-natured 
kindness, as if pleased to make them hap- 
py- Norude or coarse remarks ever fell 
from his lips, and he never teased or vexed 
them in any way. Edward has grown up 
now, and is, as a matter of course, (since 
the boy is the father of the man,) a kind 
and gentlemanly man. Boys would do 
well to remember that their conduct in 
boyhood almost always affects their charac- 
ters, so much that they seldom entirely 
change them as they grow older. 

Edward had a great deal of ingenuity, 
often constructing curious windmills, and 
little saw-mils, which a small brook would 
set in motion, or other things which show- 
ed great tact and observation in a boy of 
his age. So when he set about building 
Emma’s house it proved a fine one. He 
first dug a fine cellar, and then with a 
plenty of boards and shingles which the 
joiners had left about, near the house, he 
built up a very regular, well-proportioned 
little house, and then he and Emma arrang- 
ed some bits of earthen upon the dressers, 
and set out little twigs in the yard for trees. 

When Edward left, he begged Emma to 
take good care of her house, while Emma 
thanked him very much for his kindness. 
When the tea-bell rang, Emma ran in to 
tell her mother all about her fine mansion, 
and how large and roomy it was, and how 
she should play with it all the next day. 

* Not to-morrow, Emma,” said her mo- 
ther ; ‘‘ to-morrow is the Sabbath, and you 
must not go out into the garden to play 
with your house.” 





Emma was silent; she had forgotten 
that the next day was the holy Sabbath, 
and she was not altogether pleased at the 
thought. She said nothing, however, but 
ran out to play again, until her mother 
called her to go to bed. 

‘*Emma,” asked her mother, ‘‘can you 
say your Sabbath school lesson yet? I 
hope you have not forgotten it in your 
eagerness to play.” 

‘*No, mother,” replied Emma, for she 
had quite a retentive memory, and there- 
fore repeated her lesson very correctly to 
her mother. 

The next morning Emma began the Sab- 
bath entirely wrong. She did not, it is 
true, go out atonce to the new play-house 
which occupied her thoughts, but if she 
‘*remembered the Sabbath day,” she did 
not “‘ remember to keep it holy.” 

The Sabbath can be broken in our 
hearts, although we may be strict in the 
outward observation of it. God means 
something more than refraining from secu- 
lar employments, when he commands us to 
** Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy.” If you study the Bible you will 
learn that this is so. God looks at the 
heart, and his pure eye sees with displea- 
sure any hypocricy in our attempts to obey 
him. 

Of Emma, I was about to say, that she 
began by breaking the Sabbath in her 
thoughts, and ended by breaking it in play, 
thus committing a double sin, since she 
not only displeased God but disobeyed her 
mother. 

Her mother gave her a paper to read, 
containing some excellent memoirs of pious 
children, written for children to read, and 
Emma sat down with it by the window, 
and for a time seemed interested. Her 
mother then went out to prepare herself 
for church, thinking that, as Emma was 
fond of reading, she would be properly oc- 
cupied until she came to dress her for 
church, but as soon as Emma found herself 
alone, the play-house, which had never 
once left her thoughts, tempted her, and 
she slipped out of the room, and ran into 
the garden. 

Here she forgot the Sabbath, her mother, 
and everything else in her play, but she 
was not quite happy, for every now and 
then she would look around with a guilty 
look, thinking she heard her mother’s step, 
but aa no one came, she would resume her 
play again. She was trying to arrange her 
broken earthen upon the shelves more pro- 
perly, when suddenly one slipped, and cut 
her very badly. 

The blood poured from the wound, and 
Emma, frightened by the perfect gush of 
bright blood which she saw issuing from 
the gaping wound, ran crying into the 
house. Her mother, hearing her screams, 
ran to meet her, and guessed at once the 
cause of her injury. Emma did not look 
at her mother at all, but begged of her to 
stop the blood. 

“Emma,” said her mother, “ you have 
severed a small artery, and may have a seri- 
ous time ; would it not be dreadful for a 
little girl to bleed to death, because she 
was so wicked as to play upon the Sab- 
bath ?” 

At this Emma cried as if her heart would 
break. She begged her mother to 
stop the blood, and while Mrs. Win- 
fred was binding it up, she promised 
again and again never to play upon the 
Sabbath. 

‘+ Emma,” asked an older sister, ‘“‘ what 
can you tell your Sabbath school teacher? 
She will be very apt to ask you how you 
cut your hand, You will have to tell her 





you were a wicked girl, and played on the 
Sabbath. 

“Oh! I do not want to have her know 
it,” sobbed Emma, feeling worse than ever. 

** But, Emma, it would have been just 
as wicked in the sight of God, if you had 
escaped, and none of us had discovered 
that you had been at play in the garden. 
It may be well for you that you cut your 
hand, if it keeps you from such a sin in fu- 
ture, while had you succeeded in escaping 
detection, it would have made you bold to 
sin again.” —[ Sketches from Memory. 








_ Descriptor, 


THE TOMBS OF JERUSALEM. 


I was quite astonished at the great num- 
ber of tombs and sepulchres in the sides of 
the valleys around Jerusalem. We first 
visited the tombs of Absolom, Zechariah 
and the Apostle James, in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat ; then the caves of the pro- 
phets, immense catacombs never yet fully 
explored, cut far underneath the Mount of 
Olives. Also beneath the modern village 
of Siloam are many grottoes and sepulchres 
excavated in the rock, among which is the 
tomb of Pharaoh’s daughter, for whom 
Solomon built an house of precious 
stones and cedar wood. The sides of Mt. 
Moriah on the north, is likewise full of an- 
cient sepulchres hewn in the rock, and as 
you wind around the valley of Hinnom you 
come to Aceldama or the Potter’s Field, a 
vast charnel house filled with the bones 
and dust of the burieddead. One of these 
vaults seems to have been a common re- 
ceptacle for the poor, where they were 
thrust in without coffins through openings 
in the top, and suffered promiscuously to 
decay. ‘* Then Judas, which had betrayed 
him, when he saw that he was condemned, 
repented himself and brought again the 
thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests 
and elders, saying, I have sinned in that I 
have betrayed innocent blood. And he 
cast down the pieces in the temple, and 
departed and went and hanged himself.— 
And they took counsel and bought with 
them the potter’s field to bury strangers 
in. Wherefore that field was called the 
field of blood unto this day.” 

We also visited here another large tomb 
with a dome above, having several cham- 
bers at the side filled with the bones and 
skeletons of strangers confusedly heaped 
together: and another near by of later 
date, painted with saints and circles of 
glory around their heads. These tombs 
are generally of simple construction, con- 
sisting of one or two chambers closed by a 
stone door in front in imitation of the 
Egyptian style. Others, however, are more 
elaborate and are evidently modeled after 
the Roman taste, built perhaps in the days 
of Herod the great, and some were used as 
a burial place for the Christian pilgrims in 
the time of the crusades. This soil was 
believed to have the power of consuming 
dead bodies in a short space of time. And 
for this reason, ship-loads of it were trans- 
ported to the famous cemetery of Campo 
Santo at Pisa in the days of the republic. 

We then set out by way of the Damas- 
cus gate to visit ‘the tombs of the kings 
and judges,” at the north of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, 4 half hour distant. These 
monuments are the most extensive and re- 
markable of any around Jerusalem, and 
much discussion has taken place in regard 
to what age and to whom they belong.— 
Some assign the first to the ancient kings, 
others call it the tomb of Helena, and 
others still the monument of Herod, which 
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Josephus relates was situated in this direc- 
tion. We entered a large open area exca- 
vated out of the limestone rock, and then 
came to the portico, exquisitely carved with 
clusters of grapes, various fruits and flowers 
and other ornamental decorations. This is 
the vestibule to the tomb within. The 
doorway is low and so obstructed with 
loose stones that you are obliged to enter 
upon the hands and knees. You then find 
yourself in a noble hall, twenty feet square, 
with an arched ceiling overhead, yet only 
an ante-chamber to the sepulchres. From 
this room a door leads into several smaller 
chambers designed fur the depositories of 
the dead. They have niches cut in the 
walls and contain fragments of the finely 
sculptured marble sarcophagi. One has a 
divan running all round the room for the 
reception of the embalmed bodies. An- 
other leads by a flight of stone steps down 
to a second vault, where we found the 
broken lid and fragments of a sarcophagus 
covered with a rich profusion of ornaments, 
garlands of flowers and clusters of grapes, 
wrought in the foliage of the vine. These 
chambers were all closed by massive stone 
doors fitted with tenons and sockets in the 
rock, which have been thrown down and 
broken by those searching for the plunder 
of the tombs. We have no evidence that 
the ancient Jews cultivated the art of 
sculpture in marble to so great an extent, 
and we must doubtless assign this splendid 
monument to the age of Herod the great, 
who introduced the Grecian and Roman 
style during his reign in Judea. 

We then visited the tombs of the Judges, 
a short distance beyond. They are of si- 
milar style of ornament, containing also 
chambers and many crypts and niches for 
the dead, though less extensive and elabo- 
rately wrought. In one I found a living 
fountain of excellent water gushing from 
the rock. Returning thence we traced out 
the course of the ancient walls of Jerusa- 
lem on the North, the remains of which 
are now nearly obliterated. Afterward we 
explored the vast subterranean quarries 
underneath the walls and buildings of the 
present city. ‘The entrance is by a narrow 
hole in the wall near the Damascus gate, 
and has recently been discovered. We 
were obliged to draw ourselves through in 
a horizontal position, and then maintain a 
stooping posture for a long distance, when 
we came to an immense cavern, an eighth 
of a mile in length, excavated in the rock 
under the city. We also discovered a large 
fissure above, apparently made by an earth- 
quake, probably at the time of the crucifix- 
ion, when “ the vail of the temple was rent 
in twain from the top to the bottom, and 
the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, 
and the graves were opened.” 

Then we came to a small cave filled with 
water, strongly impregnated with lime, and 
nauseous to the taste. The air was exceed- 
ingly close, and the darkness dense, such 
as could be felt. We could only trace our 
direction by remaining near the wall of the 
rock. Far down below, we found the 
bones of one who had falien and been 
crushed immediately to death. The anci- 
ent mode of quarrying was easily traceable, 
and the huge blocks of stone that have 
been removed. Immense broken fragments 
have also fallen below. Nothing that we 
saw around Jerusalem gave us such an idea 
of the extent of the buildings of the ancient 
city, as the exploration of these grand sub- 
terranean quarries, whence the materials 
were taken. Perhaps from hence were 
drawn the great stones that formed the 
foundations of Solomon’s temple. Having 
thus wandered far in this dense darkness, 
(which our lights could scarcely penetrate, ) 
and not reaching the end, we were glad to 
return to the light and air of day again. 

C.N. R. 


_ Biographp. 








ORIGINAL. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—!13. 
ANNA ELLIOT. 


Anna, the wife of Charles Elliot, inherit- 
ed her patriotism from her father, Thomas 
Furguson, one of the bravest and most 
zealous of the friends of liberty. It has 
been said of Anna, “ that she appeared to 
consecrate every thought and every hour of 
her existence to the interests of America.” 
She received into her home the sick and 
the wounded, and attended to their wants 
herself with the utmost sympathy and kind- 





ness. She gave of her substance to those 
who needed assistance, and was ever the 
friend of the oppressed, and those who 
were persecuted unjustly. She visited the 
prisoners and cheered them with her ad- 
vice and interesting conversation, and al- 
most made them forget their pain by the 
joy of her presence. “To the afflicted,” 
says one writer, ‘‘ she was indeed an angel 
of blessing ; and even the enemies of her 
country were influenced by the remarkable 
power of fascination she possessed, which 
few, even the most harsh and unbending, 
could resist.” 

What she would not ask for herself she 
did not hesitate to ask to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of others. Major Garden says, ‘I 
do not know an officer who did not owe to 
her some essential increase of comfort.” — 
Yet her efforts were not always successful. 
She is said to have drawn up a petition ad- 
dressed to Lord Rawdon in behalf of the 
gallant and unfortunate Colonel Hayne.— 
This was signed by the ladies of Charles- 
ton. 

The following anecdote is related of Mrs. 
Elliot. ‘An officer of the royal army, 
noted for his cruelty and relentless perse- 
cution of those opposed to his political 
views, was one day walking with her in a 
garden where there was a great variety of 
flowers. ‘ What is this, Madam?’ he ask- 
ed, pointing to the chamome. ‘ The rebel 
flower,’ she replied. ‘And why is it cal- 
led the rebel flower?’ asked the officer.— 
* Becuuse,’ answered Mrs. Elliot, ‘it al- 
ways flourishes most when trampled 
upon.’ ” 

One day an officer in her house pointed 
out to her a young French officer of the 
legion of Pulaski, passing by. ‘‘ There, 
Mrs. Elliot,” he said, “is one of your il- 
lustrious allies! He has a fine form and 
martial appearance. What a pity the hero 
is minus his sword.” She answered prompt- 
ly and with much spirit, ‘‘ Had two thou- 
sand such men been here to aid in the de- 
fence of our city, I should not at this mo- 
ment, sir, have been subjected to the inso- 
lence of your observation.” 

When Mrs. Elliot’s father was arrested 
and put on board a transport ship to be 
sent into exile, she being in the country, as 
soon as she received the intelligence hast- 
ened to Charleston and solicited permission 
to bid him adieu. Her request was grant- 
ed. She went on board the vessel in which 
he was a prisoner, but had scarcely enter- 
ed the cabin, when oppressed with grief 
she fainted, and was laid upon a couch.— 
The captain in alarm recommended a va- 
riety of remedies, and at length said, “A 
cordial will revive her, we have some fine 
French liquors.” On hearing this Mrs. 
Elliot sprang from her couch in sudden ex- 
citement. ‘* The French !’’ she exclaimed, 
“‘who speaks of the French? God bless 
the nation!’ then turning to her father, 
she strove by her touching eloquence, to 
sustain him under his misfortunes, and in- 
spire him with hope for the future. She 
finally concluded, ‘* We shall meet again, 


my father, and meetin joy.” EstELue. 
saineainiieaahal 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE KID GLOVE. 


** Yes, Agnes, the box is very tasteful ; 
it was one of my bridal gifts,” said pretty 
Mrs. Walton, rather impatiently drawing 
from the glove-case several delicate pairs 
of Alexandre’s daintiest shades, ** but how 
provoking it is that I have not the right 
color to match my dress. Of course here 
are quantities of lemon and straw color, a 
lovely lavender too, yet I must have a real 
peach-bloom, nothing elso wiil answer, so 
my dear, as ‘misery loves company’ you 
will go out with me for them, although the 
morning is rather warm.” 

With some regret Agnes glanced from 
the roses on her embroidery frame, through 
the blinds, at the dusty, uninviting street, 
as usual, however, preferring the happiness 
of others to her own feelings, she left the 
room to prepare fora shopping expedition. 
While Mrs. Walton was completing her 
more elaborate toilette, Agnes Somers beg- 
ged a particular shade of silk, and sat 
quietly down to mend a pair of gloves 
which had ripped in one or two places. 

** So you need gloves too; pray do not 
mend that old pair now, it is really absurd 
to waste one’s time so; I always prefer to 
buy more.” 





“But, Carrie, these will be perfectly 
good when I have taken a few stitches, 
and I cannot afford to throw them away.” 

‘“* How economical you are getting, coz: 
they look very shabby with your new man- 
tilla; but I will find a pretty shade for 
you this morning.” 

The two cousins ertered a fashionable 
store, where Mrs. Walton was soon engag- 
ed in obtaining a perfect match for her 
peach-bloom silk, while Agnes resolutely 
declined tempting packs of her favorite 
colors. Mrs. Walton seldom opened her 
silver port-monnaie for one purchase, so 
some time was consumed in selecting luxu- 
rious articles of dress, pronounced indis- 
pensable. 

“Why Agnes, you are positively stingy 
to-day, how can you refuse these exquisite 
laces ?” 

“Before we reach home, I presume I 
shall see some much more profitable way of 
spending my money, and then I will prove 
to you that my purse strings can be loosen- 
ed,” laughingly returned the young lady.” 

Passing the window of a Bible Deposi- 
tory, her attention was attracted by a Tes- 
tament printed in raised letters for the use 
of the blind, and immediately remembering 
that she had long desired a copy, the ladies 
went in to purchase the book. ‘“‘ Here 
goes the glove-money,” said Agnes, count- 
ing out the required sum, and when we go 
to the country you will see that I have no 
reason to regret my choice. 

A few weeks later in the season, Mrs. 
Walton accompanied Agnes, at her urgent 
request, on a visit to some poor families. 
As they approached a neat little cottage, a 
blind girl hearing a familiar voice, came 
out to weicome Miss Somers, and received 
with so much emotion the precious Testa- 
ment that Mrs. Walton for a moment envi- 
ed the feelings of the giver. 

The poor girl had through the kindness 
of friends, spent some months in an Insti- 
tution where she had learned to read, but 
had never been able to procure a Testa- 
ment. Her memory was stored with trea- 
sured verses which she daily repeated to 
her mother, yet often she longed for larger 
portions of the Word of God, that she 
might read whole chapters to her aged mo- 
ther, instead of recalling a single verse. 

The glove-money had not indeed been 
thrown away; a neighbor coming in one 
Sabbath eve, heard the story of the woman 
who was healed by the Great Physician, 
and no rest did she find until she too 
touched the sacred hem, and was made 
whole. ‘‘He that converteth a sinner 
from the ‘error of his way, saveth a soul 
from death, and hides a multitude of sins,” 
added blind Ellen, when telling Miss Agnes 
what God had wrought. 

From this time Agnes resolved to use 
one of the gloves as a charity purse, plac- 
ing in it all the money saved by denying 
herself unnecessary expenditures. Thus 
noiselessly did Agnes Somers accomplish 
much good. Many destitute widows and 
orphans had reason to bless the owner of 
the charity-glove, and at the last day many 
will rise up and call her blessed. May 
every young lady, and every little girl like- 
wise, earn the heaven-bestowed encomium, 
**She hath done what she could.” Epna. 
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ORIGINAL. 


EMMA AND HER UNCLE. 


About eleven o’clock in the morning of 
a bright summer’s day, uncle Joseph was 
walking up the avenue, when he saw Em- 
ma his niece, a tall girl of twelve years, 
sitting upon the grassy bank playing with 
a kitten. She had no book in her hand— 
no work upon her lap—no sketching pen- 
cil, or even knitting, with which to employ 
herself, but was apparently spending the 
time in mere idleness. 

‘Could you not find some better way of 
passing the precious hours of this pleasant 
forenoon ?’ inquired her uncle, looking ra- 
ther seriously at the young girl. 

‘I—don’t—know, sir,’ slowly replied 
Emma, at the same time stooping down to 
continue her frolic with pussy. ‘I have 
been reading an hour, and was tired of—’ 

‘Doing nothing, perhaps,’ suggested 
uncle Joseph. 

‘Oh yes, I have gathered a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers for the parlor—you 
know the sewing-circle is to meet here to- 





day, and mamma told me I might arrange 
the vase for the table.’ 

‘Let me see them, I want to ask you 
some questions about them.’ 

Emma led the way to the parlor, ang 
Mr. Allerton followed. It was indeed a 
pretty sight—so many bright ‘ messages of 
God’s love’ varying in hue and size, eo]- 
lected together, and arranged with so much 
taste. 

‘Now, uncle, have I been idle ail the 
morning ?’ inquired Emma. 

‘ Not quite, bit come, sit down by your 
old uncle, and tell him the names of these 
flowers—their classes and orders.’ 

‘Indeed I cannot—I am too ignorant 
for that. We have never studied Botany 
at school yet, but I hope to next year.’ 

* Suppose we see what can be done to- 
day before dinner,’ said Mr. Allerton, tak- 
ing off his hat, and handing it, with his 
cane to Emma, ‘there, hang the hat up in 
the hall—put the cane in the right place, 
behind the door, and then bring me from 
your mother’s library, Mrs. Lincoln’s 
Botany.’ 

Emma obeyed, and soon returned to her 
uncle, who had taken apart the pretty bou- 
quet, and was examining the cella lilly. 

Emma learned in a short time that it 
was the ‘Calla Ethiopica,’ an Egyptian 
lilly—that it grew naturally in marshy 
places—belonged to the 19th class and 
14th order—was sometimes found growing 
wild in our country—or at least a species 
of the same flower, and here called * Wild 
Tarnip, or Arum.’ 

Then they examined the ‘ Horse chest- 
nut’ blossom, which grew upon the pyra- 
mid shaped tree in Emma’s garden. This 
was found to be a native of the northern 
part of Asia, and was brought to Europe 
about the year 1500, and not probably to 
America until rometime after its setlement 
by Europeans. The leaves and flowers of 
this tree come to perfection in six weeks, 
and it belongs to the 7th class, and Ist 
order. Its Botanical name is ‘ Esculus.’ 
The seed of this tree much resembles the 
chestnuts we eat, but is much larger— 
somewhat poisonovs, and bitter to the taste. 
Squirrels love them, and carry heaps of 
them to their nests for winter use. 

Emma’s favorite flower was next analys- 
ed, the ‘ Fleur-de-lis,’ or ‘Iris,’ so called 
from the colors of the rainbow which are 
seen upon the petals. It is the national 
flower of France, blossoms early in May, 
and is quite a showy flower for the garden. 

In this way Mr. Allerton taught his little 
niece something about every flower she had 
that morning gathered, and she became 
really quite interested in her new study.— 
After this, whenever she rode out, she 
stopped to gather every pretty flower grow- 
ing by the way side, and carried it home 
for analysis. so that soon she and uncle 
Joseph became great friends. Emma would 
ran to meet him whenever she heard his 
footstep, take him by the hand, and beg 
him to give her some instruction, or tell 
her a story. This he frequently did, think- 
ing that he might perhaps cure her of some 
of her faults better in this way than in any 
other. 

An hour of every day Emma devoted to 
the study of Botany, as long as her uncle 
remained in the country, and when he re- 
turned to his own family in the city, much 
improved in health for his vacation, he car- 
ried to his little girl Bessie, a neatly made 
herbarium, which Emma had contrived 
herself for her cousin. 

There are many uncle Josephs in the 
world ; happy, contented, benevolent even, 
who go about, dropping here a kind word, 
and there a quiet hint—doing good where- 
ever they abide, and there are many Em- 
mas too—more fond of play than study, 


until they rouse from their early wayward- — 


ness and inattention, to learn something 
besides the mere outward appearance of 
things, and become useful and consequent- 
ly happy. 

I can well remember my own days of 
girlhood. How I preferred to sit in the 
sunshine and watch the birds or the butter- 
flies, play with a dog, or stroll roynd the 
garden, rather than sit with my dear mo- 
ther, who is now in heaven, and learn to 
be good and industrious. But how I re- 
gret those wasted days, those mis-spent 
hours. Be assured, dear reader, that you 
can be never better employed, than when 
zealously intent to learn, or do something 
useful. P. 

Hadley, Mass. 
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We have a dear little baby at our house. 
jg not a baby still a baby at two years of 

e, Mr. Editor ? To besure. Well, we 
gall our little baby Lucy. Sometimes we 
call her ‘ Ittie Oocie,’ and though I never 
jid like baby-talk, Mr. Editor, yet once in 
, while I say ‘ Oocie’ myself. : 

Now, little reader, (for Iam not going 
to talk to Mr. Editor, but to you,) this lit- 
tle Lucy is not my baby. O, NO ; I’m no- 
thing but an old bachelor, and little Lucy 
belongs to the lady and gentieman at whose 
house I board; but she is a little favorite 
with all of us, and I often take her up on 
my knee, or draw her in her little willow 
carriage. 

Lucy is pretty—not very either—and yet 
she is rather pretty. Her nose is a little 
too short and her skin too dark, but she 
hes bright black eyes, and long black hair. 
She toddles all about the house, falls down 
now and then, gets up again, laughs at her- 
self, and makes all laugh at her. 

Well, Lucy ‘knows a thing or two,’ as 
the Yankees say. And I’m going to tell 
you about what she knows and what she 
can do, for your good, little reader, your 
younger brother’s or sister’s good, and for 
your mother’s good also. 

ist. Lucy can love.—When I say, ‘ Lucy, 
love me,’ she throws her little arms around 
my neck, and holds on with all her might. 
She loves with her heart too, or else she 
could not clasp my neck so tightly. And 
then her eyes twinkle, and her dear little 
teeth peep out so prettily from between her 
rosy lips, and I_ know her heart is brimful 
and running over with love. 

2d. Lucy can kiss.—She gathers her red 
lips into a rosy bunch, and smacks as 
heartily as ever older baby did. Anc that’s 
another way that Lucy shows her love.— 
By the way, there’s a little boy up in Har- 
lem, a very little boy, whois a perfect mis- 
chief in the line of kissing. He goes to 
school with a parcel of kind girls, whom he 
teases with kisses nearly all the time.— 
When his school-teacher reproved him one 
day, he answered cunningly, ‘ Why, J like 
it, and the girls—how could I find out 
whether they liked it or not, ifI did’nt 
try?” Sure enough! Well, Lucy can kiss. 

3d. Perhaps you say, ‘Anybody can 
love and kiss.’ So anybody can, but there 
is something else ‘Oocie’ does that every 
little girl and boy does not do. Though 
Lucy is not two years old, yet she always 
shakes hands with her right hand. Only 
this morning I met a girl, she must have 
been about twelve years old, and she ‘ pok- 
ed out her deft hand at me to shake hands 
for gcod-by. Whata shame! I thought 
at the time our ‘Ittie Oocie’ could teach 
her a lesson. I will tell you how we 
taught Lucy this lesson long before she 
was sixteen months old. When we bade 
her ‘good-morning,’ or ‘ good-by,’ or 
‘how-d’ye-do,’ we always gave our right 
hands and took her right hand. If she 
chanced to put out the left hand, we sud- 
denly dropped ours and frowned a little. 
Thus she learned that only the right hand 
must be used for such purposes. 

‘O, that’s a very little thing,’ you say. 
To be sure it is; but very little things 
make up life. A smile, a bow, or a word, 
often shows what a child is and how it has 
been brought up. I’m glad Lucy always 
gives her right hand. 

4th. Another thing about Lucy. Ske 
always sits down on her little chair, about 
two yards from the table, while the family 
is eating. She never cries about it either. 
Her mother commenced this plan before 

Lucy was ten months old. The first day 
or two she cried, but her mother sternly 
told her to sit still. Once or twice after 
that her mother bad to slap Lucy’s fat lit- 
tle arm. Now she never cries. When 
dinner is ready, she toddles off to her little 
chair, sits down, smiles, sometimes dozes 
& little, makes comical faces, or plays with 
Pretty puss, and then, when the meal is 
over, and her mother says, ‘ Lucy can now 
have her dinner,’ you ought to see Lucy 
Jump and run, happy as a little innocent, 
healthy heart can be. Her mother tried 
this plan because, said she, ‘I can make 
Lucy almost what I want her tobe. IfI 
accustom her to eat before meal time, she 
Will always want to eat then. If I teach 
her to eat while the reat are eating, I must 
always be troubled with her when 1 ought 


Now, I think Lucy’s mother is right. I 
Wish your mother would do the same, little 
reader. Not with you, perhaps, but with 
your little brother and sister. Ask her to 
try it. Don’t you ever have to ‘ wait’ in 
order to keep ‘crying baby’ quiet? Do 
you like it? ‘No, sir,’ yousay. No, nor 
I; because you and I are old enough to eat 
at the table politely, and ‘ baby’ is not.— 
When Lucy is five or six years old she 
will begin eating at the table with the ‘big 
folks,’ and that is soon enough. 

But I must close. Lucy is not a re- 
markably good child.. She is good, be- 
cause she is well trained. Indeed she is 
naturally an obstinate child; but her mo- 
ther says, ‘ Lupy rhust learn at once that 
mother is at the head of the family and not 
Lucy. Mother may govern Lucy, but Lu- 
cy may not govern mother. 
Is not that sensible > 
reader. 

Sweet Briar Dell, N. J. 


Good-by, little 
* 
‘LS. S. Adv. 








Religion. 
UNCLE WILL’S THEOLOGY. 


‘Uncle Will wants to know if he can 
come in to see you, Miss Ida,’ said Rachel, 
one Sabbath afternoon. 

Ida was dressed, and rocking herself 
listlessly before the fire. ‘Let him come,’ 
she replied languidly. 

This man was her mother’s steward and 
factotum ; a hale, fine-looking negro ;_bet- 
ter educated than the generality of his caste, 
and devotedly pious. He brushed off a 
tear with the back of his hand as his mis- 
tress greeted him. He had not seen her 
since she was grown, and was moved by 
her likeness to her mother. 

* You would not have known me, would 
you, uncle Will?’ she asked. 

‘Yes ma’am; you are your mother’s 
own child.’ 

‘Indeed! I am called like my father.’ 

* You're like her, ma’am, in body, and 
like her im siprit, too, I hope.’ 

‘No, Uncle Will, you cannot expect 
that; she was an angel.’ 

‘ Better than that, mistis; she was a 
Christian.’ 

* And how is that better?’ said Ida, sur- 
prised at the reply. ‘She is an angel now, 
is she not?’ 

‘No ma’am; she is one of the spirits of 
the just made perfect; and, according to 
my notion, that’s better than to be born a 
seraph. Angels may praise and glorify 
the Lamb ; but they hav’nt so much to be 
thankful for as we.’ 

‘I do not understand you. They have 
been happy from all eternity; and those 
who have lived in this world have had sor- 
row and pain and sin—‘ mourning all 
their day.” ’ 

‘ They need’nt, ma’am : 

“Why should the children of a King 

Go mourning all their days ?”’ 

said Will readily. ‘He holds us up under 
whatever troubles we have, unless we bring 
it upon ourselves by our transgressions, 
and He will deliver us then, if we call on 
Him. The Savior is the Christian’s glory 
and song. He did’nt die for angels.’ 

Ida mused. ‘There is a question I wish 
to ask you,’ said she. ‘God can do as he 
pleases, can he not ?” 

‘Certainly, mistis; ‘“‘ He worketh ac- 
cording to the counsel of his own will.” ’ 

‘ And He is very pitiful and gracious!’ 
she continued. 

‘Like as a father pitieth his children, 
mistis.’ 

‘Then when he knows that we are mi- 
serable and sinful and helpless, why does 
be not take pity on us and make us good 
and happy ?” 

‘He will, ma’am.’ 

‘But He does not. He only waits for 
us to love anything before He robs us of it. 
So far from liking to see us happy, it would 
seem that He grudged us the poor crumbs 
that we pick up of ourselves.” 

‘ Because they ain’t good for us, mistis.’ 

‘Why did he allow us to take them, 
then? Why wait until we have tasted and 
found them sweet before he snatches them 
away ?’ 

‘I remember, mistis, when you were a 
little thing, no higher than my knee, you 











were mightily taken with some red peppers 


walk towards them, when you thought she 
did’nt see you, and I was starting in a 
hurry to bring you back, but she stopped 
me. ‘No, Will,” says she, “‘ the punish- 
ment sin brings with it is remembered 
longer than a hundred warnings. She will 
have a useful lesson.” Iwas loath to have 
you hurt; but I had to mind her. Your 
lesson was right hard, for your mouth and 
face and hands were swelled and burning 
for hours. But you did’nt go near the 
pepper bed again. And it seems to me, 
ma’am, that the Almighty treats us just so. 
We run crazy after things that are like the 
red peppers, pretty outside, but hot as fire 
when we get to play with them. He 
dosen’t push us towards them. He lets us 
alone ; and we are mighty apt to run to 
Him after we’ve got a fair taste. You 
didn’t know but your mother would whip 
you for disobeying her; but you went 
straight to her when you felt the smart.’ 








Natural History. 


THE MAGPIE. 


The Magpie is among birds what the 
monkey is among beasts—a creature brim 
full of mischief, trickery and other evil dis- 
positions. It will steal, fight and destroy 
like a brigand. Itisa black little rogue 
both in color and character. I would not 
give it house room, if my home was as large 
as Uncle Sam’s farm. 

When I was a little boy, I remember 
being badly frightened by a tame magpie. 
It was kept in the garden of one of my fa- 
ther’s acquaintances. 1 was walking there, 
one day, when the mischievous bird darting 
from its hiding place, rushed upon me and 
began pecking furiously at the ancles. In 
vain did I try to beat it off,for if driven away 
on one side, it hopped round to the other 
and assailed my opposite leg. At length 
I cried out lustily, when a servant came to 
my help armed with a broom. The mag- 
pie not liking the look of the broom ran 
off, took its stand under the door-sill of a 
shed, and turned its mischievous looking 
eye upon me with a glance which seemed 
to say: ‘ How did you like the pecking I 
gave you, little boy ?” 

This magpie was not singular for its love 
for pecking at the ancles of children. Most 
tame magpies cherish the same mischievous 
habit. I have read of one of these black- 
coated little gentlemen which was a terror 
to every childinits neighborhood. Iteven 
attacked women; and the female servants 
seldom passed its hiding place, without be- 
ing armed with a broom with which to 
keep it off. One servant happened to for- 
get this weapon one day, and the magpie 
assailed her so vigorously that she was 
obliged to sit down to defend herself. She 
was found thus seated, with the bird pacing 
round her in great triumph, and seeking 
some unprotected point, on which to inflict 
a wound with its merciless bill. 

The same magpie was very fond of tear- 
ing papers in small pieces. One Sabbath 
morning when the minister who owned it, 
was at church, it stole into his study, and 
made such sad havoc with his papers, that 
the room looked as if it had been turned 
‘up side down’ by robbers, or sacked by 
soldiers. 

Here is a story of another magpie which 
once tripped into the chapel of Waddam 
College, Oxford. It remained very quiet 
until the services began. Then quitting 
his retreat, it gravely marched up the centre 
aisle, and bowing, said: ‘ Pretty Mag !— 
Pretty Mag ! 

‘Pretty Mag,’ indeed. The preacher 
did not think its behavior very pretty when 
he saw his audience, and especially the 
students, so laughing at ‘ pretty Mag’s’ im- 
pudence, that the solemnity of the services 
was destroyed. 

The magpie shows its cunning and cau- 
tion by the manner in which it builds its 
nest. It chooses a high tree for its home, 
and protects its nest very curiously with a 
roof or dome of thorns, leaving only a small 
hole sufficient for the ingress and egress of 
its cautious owner. 

There is a fable about the magpie’s nest 
which is somewhat quaint, and will no 
doubt please you. The birds, says the fa- 
bulist, once went in a body to the magpie 











and said : 
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will always be satisfied with that, and I | times, and ordered you not to touch them. ‘I will,’ replied the Magpie. ‘You 
OUR LUCY. shall have no trouble.’ By-and-by, I spied you running down the 


must begin by looking out for a good, 
strong, forked branch, on which you must 
place two sticks crosswise.’ 
*That’s just what I did,’ interposed the 
rook. 
‘ Next, you must raise the sides a little, 
and then put in some hay, which you must 
work well into the sticks.’ 
‘The very thing I have been doing,’ 
said the crow. 
* Now, for fear the eggs should be brok- 
en, or thrown out, you must raise the sides 
about as high as your head when you sit 
in the bottom of the nest, and theo put in 
some soft wool.’ . 
‘ Why,’ interrupted the thrush, ‘ I did as 
far as that before I came here!’ 
‘Oh, then,’ replied the Magpie, ‘as I 
see you all know how to make nests, there 
is no occasion for me to teach you.’ 
Thus the birds, by not patiently listen- 
ing to the magpie, failed of learning how 
to cover their nests with a roof, so that 
they only build half-nests to this day. 
This will do very well for a fable, espe- 
cially if it teaches you, my children, not to 
interrupt others while they are speaking, 
and you too may lose much if you do not 
learn wisdom from their example.—[ For- 
ester’s Boy’s and Girl's Magazine. 





‘Parental. 





TAKE A RELIGIOUS PAPER. 

The influence of a good religious paper 
in a family, can hardly be over-estimated. 
It stimulates to activity in every good word 
or work, enlarges the range of vision, and 
quickens the pulse of thought and feeling. 
Every minister who has watched narrowly 
the families in his parish, can testify to the 
truth of the following statements of the 
Evangelical Lutheran : 

There is a great difference between fa- 
milies who take our church papers, and 
those who do not. They differ in many re- 
spects, but we shall here notice only a few. 

1. In the first place, families who take 
our church papers are found to be more in- 
telligent, and more disposed to be virtuous 
and pious ; they possess more general in- 
formation on all subjects, and more accu- 
rate religious knowledge. 

2. They generally support the pastor 
more liberally, and pay his salary more 
promptly and cheerfully. 

3. They contribute moré largely for 
missions, for the education cause, for col- 
leges and seminaries, and for all the bene- 
volent enterprises of the church, and are 
generally more useful members of the 
church and the community. 

On the other hand, it will be found that, 
in those families in which a church paper 
is not taken, there will be: 

1. Less general information, and great 
ignorance about religious matters, particu- 
larly about the condition, wants and pro- 
gress of the church. 

2. There will be a disposition to pay 
their minister the smallest possible amount 
of salary, and less effort in general will be 
made to provide for his wants. 

8. There will be but little knowledge 
of, or interest in, benevolent operations of 
the church, and little dispositions to con- 
tribute to their support. 

4. In such families the children, having 
no religious reading provided for them at 
home, will generally manage to get reading 
of some kind, whether moral or immoral, 
light and licentious, as it may happen to 
be; and being thus reared under pernici- 
ous influences, they will grow up immoral 
and unprincipled, live without God, and 
die without hope. These are some of the 
points of difference generally found be- 
tween families who take a religious paper 
and those who do not; and we solemnly 
ask every one whether the influence of a 
religious paper in a family is not worth a 
thousand-fold more than the paltry price of 
its subscription. 








GamB.ine.—Let every man avoid all sorts 
of gambling as he would poison. A poor man 
or boy should not allow himself even to toss 
up for a half-penny, for this is often the be- 
ginning of a habit of gambling; and this ruin- 
ous crime comes on by slow degrees. Whilst 
a man is minding his work he is playing the 
best game, and he is sure to win. A gambler 
never makes good use of his money, even if he 





should win. 
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Mouths Companion. 
BOSTON, NOV. 27, 1856. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 

What word in the English language causes 
& more universal thrill of delight in the breasts 
of American children, than “ Thanksgiving 
Day?” Indeed, its associations are so con- 
nected with the most tender feelings of the 
heart, that they will cling to one even when 
old age has chilled many other remembrances. 
That joyous day is now near at hand. Through 
the kindness of our rulers, most of the States 
in the Union wil] celebrate it in unison. And 
who ever heard of sucha great nation as ours, 
all joining together inan annual Thanksgiving! 
Heretofore, when we have gathered around the 
Autumnal Feast in New England, we could 
not think of our relatives and friends in the 
new States as enjoying the same with us; but 
now, throughout the whole length and breadth 
of this great country, almost every community 
will be celebrating the day. And if we keep 
it aright, with thankful hearts to Him, who has 
given us such rich mercies, we may hope for 
still greater blessings.— Exchange. 

It frequently happens on this joyful Anniver- 
sary, that some relative is at a distance, who 
would be welcome, but cannot come. A unit- 
ed family letter to that friend, expressive of the 
happy feelings of the occasion, each person 
writing a part, with their name attached, would 
be a most welcome epistle, and keep in long 
remembrance to each one, the pleasant family 
gathering. 

Some years ago, a family of nearly thirty 
was assembled on such an occasion; but one 
son was ina foreign land. A large sheet of 
paper was made round—folded so as to pre- 
sent, when opened, thirty-two parts, with the 
appearance of a carriage wheel,—each person 
present wrote in a triangle, some expression of 
akindly feeling—and they were arranged on 
the sheet in the order in which they were seat- 
ed at the dinner table. The letter was duly 
received by the long absent son, and his happi- 
ness on its reception can be better conceived 
than described. 














[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


FORMATION OF HABITS. 


“ Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived 
upon the earth, the seemingly unimportant 
events of life succeed one another. As the 
snow gathers together so are our habits formed ; 
no single flake thet is added to the pile pro- 
duces a sensible change; no single action 
creates, however it may exhibit, a man’s cha- 
racter. But by imperceptible accumulation 
they overthrow’the edifice of truth and virtue.” 

“ William, my son, why do you tease your 
cousin in that way? Have I not repeatedly 
forbidden this? Your fault increases daily, 
and if you do not soon cure yourself, this pro- 
pensity of yours will become a confirmed habit.” 

Thus spoke an excellent mother, to her son, 
about ten years of age. He was a fine, manly 
looking boy, strong bodied and very healthy ; 
he looked as if a noble and manly spirit ought 
to dwell in such a temple. Alas, however, we 
regret to say that it was notso. From his ear- 
liest childhood he had seemed to evince a de- 
sire to tease all with whom hecame in contact, 
particularly if they were feebler than himself, 
as in the present case. 

His cousin Samuel had always been a feeble 
child, and it was only with the most untiring 
care that he had lived to his present age. He 
very early developed an ardent love for study, 
and although unwilling to deprive him ofa 
pleasure, yet his parents were compelled to res- 
trict him to studying only a few hours a day.— 
This was a great deprivation, but Samuel was 
too good a boy not to yield tothe wishes of 
those who knew what was best for him. Wil- 
liam was so robust that he could have studied 
many hours without injury if he had desired to 
do so, but he did not love study very much.— 
Many and many a time Samuel had assisted 
him at his tasks, and saved him from disgrace 
at school, and although William was grateful 
at the time, yet he soon forgot it, and would 
upon every opportunity tease his cousin, 

Samuel was a much braver boy in many res- 
pects than William, for he never feared to say 
openly what he thought was right, even though 
it was unpopular to do so, William when ap- 
pealed to would decline answering, or would 
take the most popular side. On the afternoon 
alluded to above, he was talking largely about 
his strength, and trying to get Samuel to 

wrestle with him. ‘I'his his consin declined, 





well knowing his weakness, and on this account 
William called him “a girl, a poor weak girl, 
that ought to sit in the corner and sew—not fit 
to play with boys, strong boys like me.” For 
this his mother reproved him, and the next day 
proved which was the strongest if not in body, 
yet in principle. 

“ Who'll go with us this afternoon and get 
some peaches from neighbor B.’s orchard?” 
said William the next morning at recess. “I, 
and I, and J,” said several. ‘ Let’s make Sam 
go with us,” said William, “it will be well to 
take the parson along, that’ll make it all right, 
won't it, Jack?” said he to a companion.— 
“That'll be just the thing,” said a number. 

“IT cannot go with you,” said William, “ for 
[ think it wicked to steal.” 

* But you shall; we'll make you,” said seve- 
ral. But Samuel was firm, and did not go, not- 
withstanding the bitter taunts of his comrades. 
The party went, and were successful in getting 
a good miany peaches, but in their hurry Wil- 
liam fell from a tree and broke his leg, and his 
screams roused the farmer, who came so rapid- 
ly that the boys were obliged to drop their 
peaches and run, or be discovered. Now which 
of these boys had you rather be, little reader? 
During William’s illness Samuel read to him, 
and did all he could to amuse and comfort him, 
and through his influence William was enabled 
to conquer the habit of teasing, and to become 
a much better boy. Samuel is now a strong 
man, strong in doing good, and his health has 
improved so that he can bear considerable fa- 
tigue. Children, be careful how you acquire 
any habit, lest you find it almost impossible to 
break yourself of it. EstTELLe. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Enfield, Mass., Jan. 17, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have taken this pa- 
per five years, and do not know how to part 
with it. Enclosed is one dollar for the Com- 
panion this year. As Iam now eleven years 
old, mother thinks Iam old enough to write 
and have it come in my name. 
Ann Avucousta Hoskins. 
Brainbridge, Putnam Co., Ind., Dec. 21, 1855 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed [ send one 
dollar for the Youth’s Companion the coming 
year. We have taken it one year, and we 
hope not to part with it for a good many years 
to come. I like it better than any other paper 
fathertakes. Yours &c., M. A. Crane. 
Ellsworth, Me., Nov. 3, 1856. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar to pay for the Youth’s Companion 
for the coming year. We feel sorry to hear 
that so much is due on so good a paper. We 
always like to pay for our paper in advance, 
that we may call it our own. Yours, 

Georee GaRLAnpD. 


[We are glad to have some sympathy in our 
sorrow at the delinquency of so many of our 
subscribers, in paying arrearages. We stated 
some time ago, that there was more than two 
thousand dollars due on our books. Every pa- 
per we have sent since that time has added to 
the debt of each delinquent, while we have had 
to pay the cash weekly to furnish the paper 
for him. Much money going, little coming— 
hard times these. Now, that the election is 
over, which has excluded all other thoughts, 
we hope each reader of this paragraph will ask 
himself Do not I owe one dollar of the two thou- 
sand whch ought to be paid? I will owe it no 
longer—I will send it to-day.} 











Variety. 
ORIGIN OF A NAME. 
The father of Return J. Meigs was born at 
Middletown, in Connecticut. For some time 
prior to settlement in life, he addressed a fair 
Quakeress at Middlefield, some few miles from 
his father’s residence, and found much difficulty 
in obtaining her hand. She repeatedly answer- 
ed his protestations of fidelity and attachment 
with, ‘ Nay, Jonathan, I respect thee much, but 
cannot marry thee, for “ better is a dinner of 
herbs and contentment, than a stalled ox and 
contention therewith.”’ Mr. Meigs finally told 
Ruth that he was paying his last visit as a lov- 
er, and should strive to form an alliance with 
another family, and would therefore bid her 
farewell. The kind and lengthened word pro- 
nounced with so much softness, fell upon her 
heart with healing in its tone, and as he mount- 
ed his horse to ride off, the Quakeress relent- 
ing, beckoned him to stop, exclaiming, ‘ Return, 
Jonathan !—Return Jonathan Mr. Meigs 
went back, and fixed on a day for the celebra- 
tion of the nuptials. The first fruit of the 
union was a son, which the father, in com- 
memoration of the happiest words he ever heard 
spoken, had him baptized, ‘ Return Jonathan,’ 














who rose to distinction, and subsequently to 
the office of Postmas er-General of the U. 8. 
[Akron Democracy. 


——— 
ADVANTAGES OF PAYING FOR A NEWS- 
PAPER IN ADVANCE. 


A Boston paper says that one of the facts 
put in evidence at the trial, in the Supreme 
Court, to sustain the will of the late William 
Russel, was, that only a few days before he 
made the will, he called at the office of the 
Democrat, and paid for his paper a year in ad- 
vance, thereby saving fifty cents. The fact 
was dwelt upon at length by the counsel, and 
commented upon by the judge as one of great 
importance. The verdict of the jury would 
seem to sustain the proposition that a man who 
has mind enough to pay for his newspaper in 
advance, is compecent to make a will. 

—p=———— 


CLOSING WITH CHRIST. 


Salvation is not waiting till some miracle is 
wrought before we coma; nor till we have 
made ourselves different from what we are now ; 
it is instant closing with Christ; first, for his 
forgiveness, as our Priest ; next, for his teach- 
ing, as our Prophet ; lastly, for peace, account- 
ing Him as our complete and accomplished 
righteousness, as our great God, our Sovereign 
and gracious Ruler. 

ee 


A PASTORAL LETTER. 


The following is a beautiful pastoral letter 
addressed to the churches. Its brevity may 
commend it to some, its anti-sectarian charac- 
ter to all. Its authority is unquestionable, and 
if its advices were heeded, the most desirable 
results would follow. 

“ We beseech you, brethren, to know them 
which labor among you, and are over you in 
the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem 
them very highly in love for their work’s sake. 
And be at peace among yourselves. Paut.” 

———_—_—>—_ 


PROSPECTIVE. 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

Once upon a time, being in the country, we 
observed our hostess greatly disturbed by an 
uureasonable, sullen tyke of a boy, who kicked 
the chairs, pulled the table-cover, and gave out 
sundry screams and snarls not at all pleasant 
to hear. The mother was busy mending the 
trowsers of her good man, and contented her- 
self by saying: “Never you fear, John; I 
know you are itching for a good whipping, and 
you shall have it as soon as [ finished this here 
patch.” 

EE — 


A PUZZLED IRISHMAN. 

Mr. O’Flagherty undertook to tell how many 
were at the party. The two Crogans was one, 
meself was two, Mike Finn was three, and— 
and—who the mischief was four? Let me see 
—counting his fingers—the two Crogans was 
one, Mike Finn was two, meself was three, and 
—be-dad! there was four of us; but St. Patrick 
couldn’t tell the name of the other. Now its 
meself that have it; Mike Finn was one, the 
two Crogans was two, meself was three, and— 
and—be the powers, I think there was but 
three of us after all. 


—~<—- 
CLIPPINGS. 

Liperty or THE Sons or Gop.—It is said 
of that beautiful bird, the Bird of Paradise, 
that when it is caught and caged it never ceases 
to sigh till it is set free. Just so is the Chris- 
tian—nothing can satisfy him but the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God.—[Jay. 

Tae Present anp THE Future.—It is 
strange that the experience of so many ages 
should not make us judge more solidly of the 
present and the future, so as to take proper 
measures in the one for the other. We doat 
upon this world as if it were never to have an 
end, and we neglect the next, as ifit were 
never to have a beginning.— [ Fenelon. 

Decision oF CaaracTer.—Without it no 
man or woman is ever worth a button, nor ever 
can be. Without it a man becomes at once a 
good natured nobody ; the poverty-stricken pos- 
sessor of but one solitary principle—that of 
obliging everybody under the sun, merely for 
the asking. 


Go to God as a sinner, if you question your 
right to go in any other character: he always 
receiveth sinners. 

Growing Christians are little in their own 
eyes—grown Christians are less than nothing. 
——<— 

Conunprums.—Why is a woman in pain a 
monarch? Because she is aching (a king.) 

What is supposed to be the cause of the po- 
tato rot? The rot-ta-tory (rotatory) motion of 
the earth. How was this ascertained? By 
means of the common taters (commentators. ) 


A Baicat Bor.—A gentleman being at the 
table, forgot to help his little son, upon which 
the child said to him, ‘ Sir, will you please give 
me some salt?” ‘What for?’ said the father. 
‘For the meat you are going to give me,’ said 
the boy. 

A little girl describes “a snake as a thing 
that’s a tail all the way to the head.” 

A Tars.—Little Boy.—Old Hen, how do 
you getalong? Old Hen.—O, I make out to 
pick upa living. 


Wh 

‘Why did you set your cup of tea 

chair, Mr. James ? asked a worthy landlady _ 
morning at breakfast. ‘It is so very Weak, 
ma’am,’ replied Mr. James, ‘{ thought'I would 
rest it. 

















Poetry. 
THANKSGIVING. 
This week is Thanksgiving, and oh, what , 


time! 
I wish I could picture it to you in rhyme; 
What a slaughter of chickens and pigs there 
will be, 
And how many raisins and nuts you will see, 


Plum-puddings and tarts,and nice jellies abound, 

To grace the rich harvest secured from the 
ground ; 

While naught is more welcome to low or to high 

Than the old-fashioned dainty—the choice 
pumpkin-pie. 


Dear children, remember how many there are 

Who have no home to go to, no table to share 

No parents to gather them into their fold, 

To — them from danger, or keep them from 
cold. 


O think of those comfortless children, [ say, 
And save them your pennies—not waste them 
in play ; 
And if you have not e’en a penny to spare, 
You can give them a blessing! oh, give them 
a prayer ! 
SC niaieeenemeeeieeenia 


ORIGINAL. 


A LETTER FROM AUNTY. 


My sweet little nephew—’tis a “ Happy New 
Year” 

To you that I wish, from a heart most sincere ; 

A year full of comfort, of health and of joy, 

With the hope that my “darling” may bea 
good boy: 

That = older he grows he will laugh and will 
play, 

A ocak to “mamma” while “ papa’s” away; 

That when he returns as objects grow dim 

Baby’ll have a sweet smile and a “story” for 





im ; 
When both are at table, the “ precious” will rest 
Like a dear little bird, in his nice cradle-nest; 
For kindly they tend him with watchings and 
care, 
And each baby-comfort, all thoughtful prepare, 
Oh! baby, sweet baby! how happy thy lot! 
A “ birdling”—a “ dove” in his own little cot; 
And baby, sweet baby, what a world of delight 
Thrills through all our hearts from those eyes 
* diamond bright.” 


Gaze aan thee, dear baby, see all the strange 
thin 

And listen, all wondering, while dear mamma 
sings, 

For much he’s to learn in his first baby -year, 

But — fast-growing powers, he’s nothing to 
ear; 

There’s adie and sitting, and walking, and 
suc 

But the whole English language we think quite 
too much, 

So dear papa and mamma, and aunties a few, 

beter grandpas and grandmas, and uncles will 


0. 
Yes, we think if all these the baby can tell 
By another “* New Year,” he will do very will. 


Now just one thing more, [ think I must say, 
Before I close up my letter to-day ; 
If papa and mamma can’t afford him a name, 
Just let aunty know, and she’ll furnish the same, 
Dear darling make joyous his now happy home 
And he’ll have the best love of his 

Jan. 1, 1856. Auntie Sarome. 


ERNE! 
ORIGINAL. 


JESUS WALKING ON THE SSA. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 
Darkly evening’s shadows fell 
O’er the leaping sea. 
And the Lord’s disciples toiled 
Onward, wearily. - 


High the winds against them blew, 
And the distant shore, 

As the darkness deeper fell, 
Seemed receding more. 


Lo! across the troubling waves 
Glides a nobler form, 

Toward the trembling band it moves 
Onward through the storm. 

“Tt is [, be not afraid,”— 
Well the voyagers know, 

Whose the pleasant tones of cheer, 
Which like music flow. 


“°Tis the Master draweth near! 
*Tis our own dear Lord!” 

And the loud winds die away 
At his gentle word. 
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